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I am often asked to what causes I ascribe his insanity. Before I answer this question, I should like to point out that before the blow fell neither we ourselves nor any of his friends and acquaintances detected the slightest trace of mental disorder. Thoughtless adversaries have said that my brother's insanity was the natural outcome of his intellectual development, and they attempt to give an entirely false picture of his books and of his personality, Unpleasant motives generally underlie such statements. One must only believe the evidence of impartial witnesses who were associated with him for any length of time. I refer, for instance, to the account given by Dr. Paneth, and mention further the reminiscences of Baroness Plankner-Seckendorff, who, as has already been mentioned, was at the same boarding-house as my brother in Nice during the winters 1886-87 and 1887-88. As in the case of all women whom he regarded as devout Christians, he had implored her not to read his books. Scarcely a year after she last saw him, she happened to read in a newspaper that a Professor Nietzsche had become insane, and that he had written books of consummate importance. " Good heavens ! " she exclaimed, " is that the Professor Nietzsche whom I knew 1" The same journal stated that the author of these wonderful books had been weak, sickly and neurotic. That same afternoon, a literary friend had asked her whether she had not been for two winters at Nice a fellow-guest of Professor Nietzsche, the author of Beyond Good and Evil. "No," she answered, "the Nietzsche whom I knew was neither weak nor sickly, and he was not at all subject to changes of mood. He was always in the best of spirits, and we often quarrelled as to who should sit near him at table, because such lively, interesting conversations always went on there." It was difficult to persuade her that the Nietzsche described in the article was the Nietzsche whom she had known so well.
Professor Kaftan, too, says of his intercourse with my